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the sovereign, with the Congregation representa-
tives in the majority. Provision was made for the
summoning of Parliament, and its decisions were
to be regarded as law, although the assembly was
held in the absence of the ruler. Ecclesiastics
were excluded from specified offices of State, and
the right was reserved to Parliament of intervening
in the administration of the realm and in foreign
affairs.
The treaty was concluded in July 1560 and
was celebrated with national rejoicing and a great
service in St. Giles, Edinburgh.    No reference
had been made to religion, but the Reformers
had not the least doubt that Protestantism would
become the official religion, and that Catholicism
would be abolished within the kingdom.    Pro-
testant ministers were appointed to the different
towns, and Knox,  as the most famous of the
preachers, was allotted Edinburgh as his parish.
To others the struggle might seem to be over,
but he was  of a  different  opinion.    He had
watched the development of the contest between
the Congregation and the regent with growing
anxiety.   In Knox's view, the fight should have
been a fight for religion, but it had in its later
stages become a battle for national liberty with
religion pushed into the background.    He had
seen many things in the conduct of the Lords of
the   Congregation   of which   he   strongly   dis-
approved, and he realised that with these men in